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DESIGN AS APPLIED TO CITIES. 



BY SAMUEL PABSONS AND WILLIAM RUDOLF DONOVAN. 



The charm and picturesqueness of most of the older cities is a 
result of accidents of growth rather than of effort of design. It 
is the absence of design, considered in the sense of art, that pro- 
duced effects dear to the artist, the archaeologist, and generally 
stimulating to the imaginative observer. Pleasing as these effects 
may be to the onlooker of artistic or philosophical temperament, 
they may involve conditions which are, in many respects, quite 
unpleasant, inconvenient, and even unbeautiful to the citizen, as 
well as to the stranger who is more than a passing visitor. The 
much-regretted mediaeval Paris, expunged by Baron Haussmann 
and Louis Napoleon, with its narrow, malodorous streets, was 
picturesque; but it was not nearly so beautiful, nor so charming 
a place to live in, as the more commodious city which was made 
to take its place. The first requisite of a city, indeed, as of a house, 
is that it shall be fit to live in, according to prevailing standards, 
and possess all requisite conditions, first, of health and comfort, 
and then of luxury and taste. It is the experience of those who 
have tried it that it is much easier and much less expensive to 
design and construct a new house answering these requisites, than 
to make over an old one. It is true that a house that has grown 
bit by bit to suit the convenience of its occupants from time to 
time may be made as comfortable, and is often more picturesque, 
than many a new one creditably designed; but it can scarcely have 
the beauty possible in a structure planned to fit harmoniously a 
definite place. 

The older cities of the world have, of necessity, grown under 
diverse circumstances from their beginnings as fortified or walled 
towns into their present status of great centres of commerce, 
finance, manufacture, and consequent wealth, power, fashion, and 
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luxury, learning, art, and they have adjusted themselves to 
changing purposes through stress of necessity — through accidents 
of fire, flood, siege, sack, and pest — with less regard for beauty 
than may be reasonably expected in the future: reasonably ex- 
pected, because modern discoveries and inventions have made many 
things practicable which could not be accomplished in earlier 
times. Walls have gone long ago; and steam and electricity are 
distributing populations over large areas, with the inevitable 
consequences of wider streets, parks, private gardens, sunlight, air, 
which conduce to health, cleanliness and beauty, and should make 
the city of the near future, of all places, the most desirable for 
residence. In fact, in this country, vast as it is, the rural popula- 
tion is fast coming to be suburban and urban, with all the advan- 
tages of increased means of civilization, enlightenment, good man- 
ners, urbanity and taste. Increased, and still increasing, knowl- 
edge of sanitation and the public necessity for it are doing away 
with the baleful sort of picturesqueness sometimes found in slums, 
the breeding-places of diseases, physical and moral, which inevi- 
tably spring from filth and spread contagion throughout a whole 
community, retarding to a great extent the influence of our multi- 
farious agents of education. 

It is said of Nero that, in order to rid the narrow streets of 
Eome of temples and shrines held inviolable through superstition, 
and to obviate disputes of experts as to valuations of condemned 
property, and to avoid interminable lawsuits, he solved these diffi- 
culties by having the city set on fire and burned. With us no such 
benevolent despotism is possible. We must depend for improve- 
ment either upon dishonest and grasping public servants, such as 
was the Tweed ring in New York, or upon more enlightened, 
honest and faithful officials, such as we may hope to have always 
with the help of a reasonably active and enlightened public opinion 
and press. Not even the arbitrary methods which enabled Hauss- 
mann, under the Empire, to transform Paris from a noisome 
mediaeval city into the most beautiful and commodious capital of 
Europe, at a vast expense and in the face of hostile public opinion, 
would be possible there now, nor in London, nor in an American 
city. In France, in England and in the United States, power now 
is with the people, except at such times as through inertia they 
allow it to slip from them. It is true that, under the Tweed 
regime and under that of Sheppard in Washington, much was 
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accomplished for municipal improvement. Out of extraordinary 
activity of all kinds some good must come, as in cases of fire, pest, 
war, peculation or other disastrous visitations ; but we should use 
all possible means of meeting the exigencies forced upon us by the 
quickening power of invention with less violence and waste. 
Eternal vigilance, it is said, is the price of liberty, and it may be 
as truly said that it is the price of all else that is of much worth 
in life. 

Experienced men and women of good sense do not expect 
that the mere employment of the best attainable domestic servants 
will secure for them the best possible service without some exer- 
cise of vigilance on their own part. They must watch as well as 
pay ; and the same applies with equal force to our public servants, 
who, being fallible, need help, and the spur of public opinion 
from every citizen. Fortunately, means of bringing such opinion 
to bear are, in these times of newspapers which find it to their 
interest to be interested in such matters, vastly increased, but 
even in this the people may not rest with security, nor delegate 
their power and prerogatives. 

The great city of New York, which has increased within a 
century from a population of about one hundred thousand to one 
of over three and a half millions, and from an area of about one 
square mile to nearly 360, is growing along lines laid down by a 
Commission in 1807, according to a plan perfunctorily made, 
without proper regard either to utility or to taste — simply a grid- 
iron system of streets running from nothing to nothing, with no 
other purpose than monotonous directness, and necessarily without 
reference to topographical conditions. The same may be said of 
Philadelphia, of San Francisco, and indeed of almost all our cities. 

Now, by such a method nothing is gained in point of utility, 
and certainly everything is lost in point of beauty. Obviously, 
neither utility nor economy is served by cutting a street straight 
through a hill when it might better, in all respects, be made to go 
round and up the hill, but that is done in New York as well as in 
other cities. 

It was thought by the Commission which laid out New York 
a century ago that provision for public parks was needless, because 
on either side of the island were two great rivers which would 
afford ample breathing-space, and it has been through the utmost 
effort of campaigns of education, strenuously waged by an en- 
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lightened minority against short - sighted citizens and officials, 
that the now fine, but still inadequate, system of public parks in 
that city has been attained. The fact that public parks in all cities 
have proved astonishingly profitable investments has widened by 
so much the scope of the practical man's vision, the belief is thus 
encouraged that after a while he may be able to see the value of 
beauty as a money investment. In time, possibly in a short time, 
the utilitarian who serves not wisely but too well the useful pur- 
pose of a check upon aesthetic improvements, may be brought to 
a recognition of the fact that if, in structural things, usefulness 
falls short of beauty, the full value of the money expended upon 
them is not obtained. 

There is, of course, in straight streets a certain element of use 
or convenience ; but where straight streets are so made as to lead 
up to, or from, points of interest, as in the case of the avenues 
radiating from the Capitol at Washington, or from the Great Arch 
at Paris, the pleasure of their use is enhanced by the interest and 
beauty which they create and conserve. 

That curved streets, even where they are not necessitated by the 
character of the ground, have a certain graceful dignity of their 
own, is illustrated by Eegent Street, which forms one of the most 
pleasing parts of London. 

The fact is that the underlying principle of structural beauty 
in the ground-plan of a city must rest in utility. That is to say, 
the streets must be so ordered that they shall lead up to a centre 
consisting of a public building, a railway station, a market, a 
bridge entrance, a park, an opera-house, or any point that may 
serve as the end of a vista. The root of it all is as old as the 
primitive town, or tun, of the progenitors of the English people 
in their German birthplace. Dwellings were built around a tree 
or a hill which was used as the town meeting-place, the whole 
being surrounded by a common or neutral ground and ditch, 
which was to become later the wall, and, when that was razed, the 
boulevard, as in Paris, in Vienna, and other old towns of Europe, 
forming now such pleasing features of interest, convenience and 
beauty. 

The foregoing will indicate what is desirable, in a general way, 

in the ground-plan of a city — that is to say, the simple element 

of design which forms centres, with streets radiating from them, 

and fits them in all cases to irregularities of the ground. By these 
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means that variety which comes of fitness is invited on the part 
of the architect who has now little enough of inspiration, and 
finds it difficult to be rid of monotony where there is nothing but 
interminable straight streets, with few places from which a build- 
ing may be seen from a distance. 

In the circumstances invention is taxed to the utmost, and the 
impulse to be rid of the shackles of uniformity too often leads to 
the introduction of an architectural type from somewhere else 
into a place it does not fit. 

We hear a great deal about the lack of a truly American art, and 
ways of arriving at it are constantly being devised and urged 
by more or less ingenious writers, and by societies for the promo- 
tion of art. As a matter of fact, if any art expression is serious 
and right, it is all that is desirable ; if in all cases it is individual, 
it must in the aggregate be American, English or French, as the 
case may be. While any individual work of art should be con- 
sidered as an entity, it must be conceded that the aggregation of 
streets and houses which make a city is of the greatest charm 
when it suggests or expresses the character of the people who have 
made it and live in it. 

Having thus generally indicated the principles which should 
be applied to the further growth and extension of cities to adjust 
them to the quick and quickening means of movement, the means 
of having them applied are next to be thought of. 

In New York there is a Municipal Art Commission, composed 
of representatives of the arts of Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
two lay members and presidents of two institutions of art, to- 
gether with the Mayor ex-officio. For each place on this Commis- 
sion three names are presented to the Mayor by ten Federated Art 
Societies, which embrace in their membership almost every archi- 
tect, painter and sculptor of note in the United States. The 
powers of this Commission are restricted to veto. That is to say, 
it must pass upon all designs for public works in architecture, 
painting and sculpture. The power of refusing sites, within its 
jurisdiction, for statues or memorials rests with the Landscape 
Architect of the Department of Public Parks. In addition to this, 
the present Mayor of New York has created the New York City 
Improvement Commission, embracing representatives of Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Painting, Landscape Architecture, Engineer- 
ing, Transportation, Finance, Sanitation and Municipal Govern- 
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merit. This Commission has merely an advisory function, without 
power of any kind save what may be given it as a court of first 
instance by public opinion. 

With these means at hand, it would seem that New York may be 
in a fair way to cure some of the bad features of the plan of 1807, 
which applies to the whole of Manhattan Island, and is repeated 
in the added boroughs of the Greater New York, and thus im- 
press upon other cities and towns a valuable object-lesson. 

Possibly the more valuable and practical object-lessons may be 
worked out and illustrated in the smaller cities, which are less 
unwieldy and have a distinctively local pride. Indeed, in many 
of them — such as Chicago, Boston, Buffalo and Cleveland — much 
has already been done which the great metropolis may emulate to 
advantage. It may be considered one of the happiest auguries 
for the future of America that its metropolis has not a monopoly 
of taste, enterprise and invention, and that the metropolis is not 
above taking advantage of suggestions afforded by what is being 
done in lesser towns. Above and beyond all, hope of improve- 
ment rests in means of rapid movement, which of itself primarily 
impels improvement in much of all that makes life, for all people, 
of all conditions and kinds, comfortable, desirable and refining. 
Those who are more particularly interested in art by reason of 
professional work should make every possible effort to impress 
upon the public in general the fact that it is economy, and the 
conservation of means, to carry public utilities along into the uses 
of beauty, and that to fall short of this is sheer waste of means. 
There is no reason why the extensions of towns now being forced 
by rapid transit should not be along streets ordered with reference 
to the natural features of the ground; why they should not be 
made sightly in the character of their houses, as well as sanitary 
and comfortable; why parks should not be provided, street trees 
planted and properly cared for, as well as private gardens, large 
or small, as the case may be. That these things should be effected 
by comprehensively and artistically devised plans, to be made 
as soon as practicable, is of the utmost importance, as will be 
admitted when it is recalled that no end of depressing ugliness 
and incalculable expense has resulted in the past from lack of 
such enlightened forethought when means of expansion were but 
a fraction of what they are now. In no period in the develop- 
ment of the race has the most unimaginative utilitarian objected 
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to beauty in anything when it could be demonstrated to be en- 
tirely practicable, without additional expense. Now that ex- 
perience has proved, for example, that public parks are a paying 
investment, the hard-headed part of all communities will not 
oppose the investment of a thousand dollars for land for a park, 
which would inevitably cost ten times as much after the region has 
been built up. A well-ordered structural house costs no more 
than a badly devised and ugly one. In fact, if one but looks 
around in any urban or suburban district one may find many 
houses that have been made quite unsightly in a laboriously expen- 
sive way, doubtless in most cases at the instance of the owner 
rather than of the design jr. If in a certain district the fashion 
is set by a house planned in good taste, that fashion is more than 
likely to be followed until it is the prevailing mode, and the value 
of property in that neighborhood becomes thereby greatly en- 
hanced. Now, when people living thirty miles away from their 
business are about as near it, so far as time is concerned, as they 
were a few years ago when five miles away, there is no economy in 
crowding them into narrow and ill-ventilated streets, and it is ob- 
viously to the interest of property-owners to insist that their values 
shall not be depressed because somebody, a dozen or a hundred 
years ago, devised a plan that officials are not willing to change. 

That the proper ordering of streets in places not built up is, 
next to rapid transit itself, the most pressing need in present 
urban conditions cannot be questioned, and the fact that such 
ordering is to the present and future interest of every one con- 
cerned — and every one is concerned — should be kept in view, or 
much of the benefit of rapid transit will for the present be lost. 

Of experienced, trained and even imaginative, creative, archi- 
tects, we have many; and the number and efficiency of such may 
be confidently expected to increase in the ratio of demand for their 
services. The same may be said of landscape architects, to whom 
the designing of ground-plans of cities and public and private 
parks must be entrusted. Notable and beautiful as has been the 
work of Olmsted and Vaux in the parks of New York, of Boston, 
of Chicago and other cities, theirs is still with us, as elsewhere, 
an art in its beginnings, which may find fuller, more dignified 
and graceful expression as need of it is better apprehended. 

Samuel Parsons. 
William Rudolf O'Donovan. 



